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ABSTSACT . . * . 

This document suaaari2es the interview responses bf 
school- superintendents and administrators in 19 K-12 school districts 
in Wisconsin.. The ^inistnators were asked ten questions about - 
educational plahniB^nd evaluation issues, needs, and 
accomplishnents in Tfeir districts. The respondents indicated a need 
for improved administrative practices, increased planning capability, 
and better gOal development. The interviews, identified certain common 
problems and trend's in local school administration, su|h as tight 
budgets and loss of local school district autonomy. (DS) 
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• Inadequate admmiStrative procedurfes, e.g., lack ofjdcal planning, 

lack of personnel evaluation! systems; inadequate budgeting 
Pfocedures;etc. (13 responses). , ^ ^ . ' ^ 

« 

•Providing adequate school facilities (SVe^ponses). 

Question 5' "Ar6 there any specific examples of success, improvennent 
or modification m your district's operation vyhich can be attributed to 
loc^i-planning and evaluation efforts?" . 

The great variety ofansvOers to this item-have been grouped into three 
majpr categories.^ Because some responses could logically fall into either 
of severaF groups, a number of examples are provided: 

Educational Program Development (37 resfjpnses). - 
This category included such activities as learning "centers (K«5); 
career education program development; handicapped children 
services, new procedures for cmriculum development; IGE in grades 
6 8, computet- usage, vocational education progr^nn development; 
and cufricylum guides work: 

Staff Dev^elopment and Involvement (24 responses). \ 
This grouping included improved inservice programs; better staff 
meetings, evaluation 'Systems for certificated persongll, procedures 
f for faculty participation and feedback, and fmproved supervisory^ 
prc^cedures. 

' Aaministrative/Managerial Areas {22 responses). 

RB^onses in this group included new compensation plans for middle 
/flSnaqement personnel;^ MBO systems fo^ administrative staff; 
development of job descriptions; creation of department heads in 
the high school, local needs assessments; management uses of the 
computer, goal setting; improved ancillary services; school bc^Vd 
inservjce activities; and site afiij! facilities planning. 

Question 6: "Is your community and your schoql board as concerned 
with evakjation, effectiveness, productivity, etc. as the popylar press 
and professional 'literature suggest.*^" 

• In three (3) districts, respondents indicated thej\e was a great local 
concern with ^ effectiveness and accountability.S, In^^'thirteen (13) 
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EDUCATIO^IAL PLANNING Am EVALUATJON: 
A LOCAL DISTRICT PERSPECTIVE 



Introduction 

The topics of educational planning and educational evaluation have 
^received consfderable attention in the p^t^^pade, but often the 
discussions and debates jjave been somewhat removed from the practicaL 
realities of the daily world of local, district administrators, school boards, 
and teasers. This publication provides* an'^smportuAity to examine 
planning and evaluation issues, needs, viewpoints,Jand accomplishments in, 
school districts. Hopefu^J^ it will stimulate-Mdrtional tiiscussion and 
purposeful action at the d^trict level, and will also serve to Advise other 
o^j^nizations \nd agencies pf the reality that exists m "School districts, asi 
perceived by locaf respondents. , 

This publication is .based Upon responses by school district administrators 
to a series of ten questions submitted by the DPI Bureau of Planning and 
Evaluation, A listing of the districts Included Is provided on page two and 
the questions asked [n each district are shown on page three. ' 

Distndt administrators were contacted by letter in the Fall of 1975 a^d 
the purposes and procedures of the study were explained. The t6n 
questions^ were provided for their advance information' and 'to solicit 
.suggestions for changes in the items to be asked. 

Interviews were^held in the 19 participating districts during late 1975 and 
early 1976. In seventeen districts, the superintendent was the respondent, 
in one district the superintendent and four additional administrative staff 
members participated, and in one district, the* superintendent did not 
participate, but designated four adffrinistrative personnel to respond for 
the district. With three exceptions, all inten/iews were tafte rlcorded. 
Ejrtensive notes were nnrade during aff interviews, which ranged from 50 
minutes to 90 minutes in length. 

Appreciation is expressed to all thft local district participants who were 
vyifling to share their experiences and thoughts through this sUrvey with 
others statewide who are also active participants in thje public educational 
system. 
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Districts Included Jn the Survey 



Nineteen K 12 school districts were selected to participate in this study. 
Nine districts were ^selected from the 2,000 pupils or less enrollment 
category, five from the 2,000-5,000 enrollment category, and five districts 
were sejected from the '5,000 or more pupil enrollment category. All 
CE S A reglon^^were represented by one district. 

The districts included in the study are shown bfelow: • \ 



Under 2,000 Pupils K-12 Enrollment 



District 



Clinton 

Marathon C\n/ . 
Minong 
Park Falls 
Pernbine 
Pevvaukee 
Prairie du Chien 
Viroqua/ ^ 
Waunaki^ . * 



CBSA 

7 ' 
4 

2 ' 
3 
• 16 
14 
11 

' .15' 



2,000-5,000 Pupils K*1 2 Enrollment 



District 



Ashwaubenon 
Beaver Dam 
BrovynDeer 
Menomonie 

Portage - /" " • ^ 

. 5,000 or More Pupils K-12 Enrollment 

District 
Beloit - . 

Eau Claire x 

Oshkosh 

Sheboygan 

Superior ^ * 
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CESA 

9 • 
13 
19 
5 



17 

6 

8 

10 

1 




■ if" 

■ Survey Qu^stionls^ ^ 

'The, following questions A/ere asked in ^achtrf the participating districts. It 
should be nqted th^ the terms ''planftin^'* and "evaluation" were not 
specifically defined m this study. Rathet^e^ch resporndbnt integrated them 
as he felt appropriate A^ithin the cpntext of his district's activitieWnd 
needs. 

/ • " ' 

1. Based on your total past local district experiencesl^^re there^ 
particular area$ of school distriat operation .and prograJnming 
which you feel have tKe gredt^s^ need for innproveajplanning and 
evaluation services and^pabilitie^? 

2. At the present time, ar^-tKer^ areas of this district's operation 
and/or programming which you beliteve could be. served more 
usefully, from a decision-making vi*ewpoint, by improved planning 

'and evaluation actfvltiesf 

3. Looking ahead to 1980, do you see any new trends, demands, or 
issues developing which Wil/have impbcatiorg for local districts in 
terms of their planning and 6\raluation capabiltjies? 

4. Are ther^ particular examples you can cite in which your district 
vyas unable to respond/ adequately to important need^ or issues 
because adequate planning a.nd/br evaluation capabilities did not^ 
exist, orx were not properly utilized? ' \' 

5. Are there any specific examples of success, improvement,^ or 
modification in your di^Uict's^operationjiA/hich can be attributed to 

t local pi a rining and eMu^tion efforts? » 
^JS. Is yo.ur community apd your sch ool.^ board ^ concerned With 
evaluation, effectiveness, prbductivity, e>c. as the popular press "and 
professional literature suggest?' 




7. Has your district niade any specific Efforts witliin tJj^^sFsever^l 
' years to ?mprove your planning^od evaluation capaoiMties? ^ 

8. Js there anything thafcan ot should be donq at the^local, CESA, or 
DPI levels to assist and improve local planning and ev^luattop 
efforts af)d capabilities?'^ . , * * 

9. If a "planner" and/or an "evaluator" were added to your staff 
today, what 3-5 priority assignments and .responsibilities would 
they be assigned? • • - * 

10. What do you believe are the major obstacles to incorporatirig^a 
pl^hningand evaluation functior)4p youndistrict? Cite at least two, 
if ^possible. 






M . Note to the Reader ' ^ ' 

L ' ' 

Throughout the reai^o of ^thls publication, it »s important to remember 
open-ended questionsSfee'asked 6f the respondents and a great variety of 
answers were received, Qot all of equal priority or relevance. ' 

In the analysis, therefore, it was necessary to try to group* similar or' 
related res^dnses into some meaningful categories. Many times, the Same 
responses weVe worded in^differeht ways. Just as irr many instances 
multiple responses to a question were provided without noting their degree 
of priority or significance. ' • ' - 

\ ■ ' ' ' ' ' 

It fs also important to note the lack^of structured responses to choose 

,from means that not aH respond^ents thought of the same possible- 
j^^pons^^For. example, a "number of administrators expressed opirtions 
a^Otrt the ^ntinued %3S^of jgi:al autonomy and the changing role they 
p^rceivedJ)P| t(^ playing. If this question had been directly asked of all 
resl^omjents with some structured responses provided, it would have^ 
elicite^ a greater nufnfcier of opinions 1han were vofjuriteered by the 
partjdpants. The study was intended td provide a forum 'for local 

' vieCgDoints, however, v^mliout forcing responses to specific q^festions, i.e., 
whatever was of greatesSi^l if^terest was Attended to be htard cather 
than determining in advan^&«*.jjMh^t areas- would be ex^jored. it is 
important, tfTer^fore, that readers do not '-^ead in" more^jthan actually 
exists or that generalizations beyond the limited number of respondents be 
carelessly developed. , ^ ^ 

' ' Responses ■ ' . 

The open ended questions used in the sufyey resulted in a wide variety of 
answers from respondents. Because of this unstructured response pattern. 
It IS not 'possit5le to use^ consistent analysis format. for all ten'questipns. 
Instead, each is presented In a wSy that seemi reasonable in light of the 
question* I t5fe If and the responses receiveia. ^Hopefully, this procedure is * 
accep<able m view of the fact4he s|udy'was jntended to-providea forum 
f9r focal views,' not to "prove" certain points rnor tS^.statistically test 
predetermined hypotheses. Jn many instances, the responses receiu<ffl were 
not appropriate for quantitative analysis.^ However, mbjor tfiemes or 
patterns which were expressed by the. respondents are noted. Multijjie 
response^ wer6 given to many questions bv /pany respondents 'so total 
responses may ex(feed the number of districte surveyed^. : ; i 



(Question I: "Based on your total past local tUltricH/^experieoces are 

/-^ZT&T operation- and :^3gr.g 

/T Which you feel^eye the greatest need 'for improved plannina and 
/. evaluation sefvicesand capabilities?" . ea piannmg and 

-TTesponses tcthis item-clustered around th,.following major-areas: 

•Improved admin>strative/management practices (1 5 r'esponses) 
Th,s category received a variety of responses including the need for* 
^ .n,proved public relat,ons;-better budgeting procedures; meaningful 

■ - ocal reseych; more "creative" rnanagemfent; improved policy - 

fOrmulati9n;aE.d "educating" of local school boards. 

•Improv/d/.ncreased planning capability and the development of 
^ ' /"ore^learly defined g(5als and objectives (1^ responses) ■ 

Administrators indicated to spme degree ihe programs of the schools 
hayfe increased rapidly into "many new areas based on pressures from 
^ vvfthin the district, but generally this has not occurred within the 

rr,"S\°' 'ii'L'T'^ °f that is 

. related to well-defined purposes of the schools and major goals and 

Objectives that have been carefully developed. * 

♦ 

) 'nJTr '''!^'''°^^>^''9- and improvement (10 responses). 

■ ^ reateT t"!'' ''"^ ''''' °^ -^^-ts often 

IT "'"'^ ^^aarding planned growth, and a 

, str«fge,^-go^u orientation. The :«,ain- th§me was that it is' often 
diff.cu/t to d>scribe 'tf,e effectiveness of .the schools' program^' 

• ^^-^7 -V systematic, suslned 

mapnerthat is related to agreed upon outcomes or results. " ' 

'leXnTeV)' °' P^°ductivity and effectiveness (9 

The- need for increased attention to staff evaluation and better ways 
to address this complex problem was a frequent comment 
Administrators were very aware of the political probl.mTassociated 
with more and better staff evaluation, but also felt th. need exists 
-throughqut the public sqhool system. ' 

' \ ^ . ' 

M'nnh!" received regarding deficiencies in ', 

• 1 ooram T """"^"^ --vice 

. programs (3 responses); better evaluation 'of the graduates of the 
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schools (4 responses), evaluation of school support services (2 
responses), and other areas <uch as greater control over the program 
offered, improved schedulinq, better VTAE coordination and total 
program deve^lopment for all students, ^which were dted by one 
- respondent . , ♦ 



Question '2.*" Ax the present time, are there areas of this distrfci's 
operation and/or programming which you believe could be served most 
usefully, from a decision-malgng viewpoint, by irriproved planning and 
evaluation activities?^ ' T ' 

• Curriculum evaluation, improvement, and expansion 05 responses). 
A majority of the respondents felt an inadequate Job is currently 
being done in their district in evaluating the effectiveness of the 

. curriculum and systematically improving and expanding course 
offerings. While most respondents indicated positive curricular 
change has occurred in their opinion, there was a feeling 9f 
macjpquacy regarding the ciirriculum evaluation process and soroe. 
reservations as to whether simply adding more cour;;ses was always in 
the best interests of the students. y 

• Improved management/administrative.capabriities (14 responses). 
Specific areas of need mentioned in this group,of responses included 
improved budget development and monitoring processes, including , 
PPBS, better local planning procedures; and ^increased information 
retrieval capabilities, Including computer usage. 

<# 

• Staff evaluation and impravertjent (7 responses). 

BasejJ on expressions of need, as well as exaniples ,given describing 
what IS being done at the loc^l level, it is eyiclent inservice program 
improvement and locaUy developed staff evaluation prcTcedure^ and 
materials • ane areas of considerably interest (and activitiy. 
Administrators indicated these* are activities that require 
consideralDle effort and^nvolverhent by teachers, administrators, and 
school boards if positive change is to resujt. - 
^ I ' • ' ' 

• Goals and priorities development (6 responses). 
Approximately one-third of the respondents indicated a strong local 
ne^ to develop district educational goals and priorities so limited 
resources can be allocated in areas that are the most'logicaj and 
appropriate ih view of the school's role and community^ 
expectations. ^ g 



/ * 

Question 3: "Looking ahead to 1980, do you see any new trends, 
demands, or issu4s developing which have implications for'focal distriqs 
^ in terms of their planning*and evalj^jation GapabTlftl^s?" 

V The varied responses torthis item were grouped, aftep completion of the 

* interviews, into the following major categories: 

Management/Administrative Consideratfons (41 response^). 
Responses in this grouping^included observations related-to. Title IX 
(Educatioji Amendments of 1972), continued increaset;! costs at the 
local level, increased teacher, negotiations implications; problems 
associated with declining/increasing enrollments, local pressures to 
control school expenditures, greater justification of, new programs 
and costs, teaser evaluaticjn, and community involvement in school 
relate(imattefs. * ; ' * 

Educational Program Considerations (23 r esf)onses)v 
Responses in this group referred to; 'renewed emphasis on basic 
skills; increased emphasis on career/job preparation; services for 
preschool handicapped children; drug^nd alcohol abuse instruction; 
expanded adult education programs; prpgrams for gifted students; 
Alternatives to existing high school progfams; and preschool 
education program development. - ^ 

' In addition to the specific areas indicated above, respondents in tert 
(10) djstricts said they expected continued state and national demands 

• to be placed upon them and further erosion of the autonomy of local 
districts within the next fiv&years. - ' « 

Question 4: "Are there specific examples you can'cite in which youf 

* 'district was unaWe to respond adequately to importa,nt nee^lsor issues 
. because adequate' planning and/or evaluation ca|Aabilities did not exist 

or were not properly utilised?" 

Local personnel identified the following as areas in which they were nojt 
satisfied with looal performance: 

- •Specialized curricul^ aireas, e.g„ health, safety, handicapped 
programs, gifted programs (14 responses). 
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• Inadequate administrative procedures, e.g., lack of, Ideal planning, 
lack of personnel evaluation) systems, inadequate budgeting 
p/ocedures;e^tc. (13 responses). , *^ • ^ * ^ 

« 

•Providing adequate school facilities (SVe^ponses). 

Question 5' "Ar6 there any specific examples of success, improvement 
or modification m your district's operation vyhich can be attributed to 
loc?ft" planning and evaluation efforts?" / 

The great variety of answers to t^is item-have been grouped into three 
majpr categories.' Betause some responses could logically fall into either 
• of severaF groups, a number of examples are provided: 

Educational Program Development (21 xe%[^x\%e%). ^ ^ 
This category included such activities as learning 'centers (K-5); 
career education program developmerit; handicapped children 
services, new procedures for cjcirriculum development; IGE in grades 
6-8; computet- usage, vocationaLeducaflon program development; 
and currictilbm guides work. 

Staff Development and Involvement (24 responses). \ 
This grouping included improved inservice programs; better staff 
meetings, evaluation •systems for certificated personQll, procedures 
f for faculty participation and feedback; and rmproved supervisory ^ 
-pr(^cedures. 

' Aomin istrative/Managerial Areas {22 responses) . ' • , 

Re^onses in this group included new compensation plans for middle 
/iTanagement personnel; MBO systems fq^ administrative staff; 
development of job descriptions; creation of department heads in 
the high school, local needs assessments; rnanagement uses of the 
computer, goal setting; improved ancillary services; school board 
mservice activities; and site afi<i facilities planning. 

- Question 6 "Is. your community and your schoQj board as concerned 
with evaluation, effectiveness, productivity, etc. as the popylar press 
and professional'literature suggest?" 

• In three (3) districts, respondents Indicated theije was a great local 
concern with ^ effectiveness and accountability.^, In^' thirteen (13) 
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clis'tr^icts, respondents iridlcated there was, no unusual concern about 
sucK topics. In the other three '(3) districts, the respondents 
indicated a high, but normal, JevBl oVinterest. Ten administrator^, 
after indicating there was no unusual level of mteVest, poihted out 
there is a ^general, continuous concern in the community however, 
but ifwas not visibly increased in the recent p^t. 

•Respondents \q five districts said their^ school boards were very 
interested in better teacher e^aluatipn. Board concerns regarding 
administrative productivity and evaluation were mentioned in three 
districts. Administrators tended to feel the "accountability crunch" 
was happening \o other superintendents in unspedfied distant 
districts, but not to them. 

Qi^estion 7- "Has your district made any specific efforts within the past 
several years to improve your plan^g and evaluation capabilities?*' 

The following responses wenp-^received: , /f^ 

• Improved admijiistrative planmn^,^including improved^bMdgeting 
systems, local rleeds assessment studies and new positiorfs added 

^ with planning responsibilities (23 responses). ' ' % * 

• ' 'i . * * 

• Increased staff and dommumty involvement (12 responses). " 

• Imfxroved staff inservice programs and staff evaluation-procedures, ' 
including administrative l\aBO systems (10 responses). 



• Improved curriculum developmeixt- ^ curriculurH evaluatioQ 
procedures (9 responses). ' 

Question ^- "ls;here.anything thai can or should^edone at "the local,. 
CESA, or DPI levels to assist and itnprov^local planning and evaluation 
efforts and abilities?" ^ * " * 

• •Fourteen respondents said DPI should provide research, planning 
and evaluation information, models, and services to JLEAs as is 
currently djpne or m increased amounts. Two respondefits 

. specifically mentioned DPI curricujum' guides devefopment as very, 
helpful ♦assistancjo at the local level., Five respondents expressed 
concern that DPI is returning to a regolatory, supervisory roltf»arid 
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relationship regarding loca^xi^st^lcts,. and this was viewed as a very 

' undesirable change. 

* • ♦ 

•Five respondents -said CESAs shogld serve as resources for local 
districts, but there was general recognition 'among administrators 
that the nature of 'the CESAs does not enable Xhenr to provide 
extensive technical eor consultative service m the area^ of planning 
♦ and evaluation unless LEAs are willing and able to support such staff 
at the r?||^nal level. This was not stated as a criticism of the CESAs, 
but a*s a re^gnition of^their problems of funding personnel for such 
purposes. ' • 

In e\^!uating local efforts, administrators expressed an awareness of 
local'^'ioa^equacies.^but atee^lt that there have been many areas of' 
progress in recent vujars afnJ>^^ are doing the best job possible within 
the fiscal and personi^l constr^^s they must live with, ' . ^ 

si 

.Question 9. "If a planner and/or evaluator were added to your staff 
today, what 3 5 priority assignments and responsibifities would they be 
assigned^" 



This questiort wbs intended to reveal the immediate priorities held at 
.the Tocal level in ^reas 
responses were receivejd: 



.the Tocal level in ^reas of planning apd evaluation. The following 



• Curriculum evaluation and planning ( 14 responses), 

, * / 

•Long range planning, needs assessment and "applied research" (14 
responses). 




•K^Sfin/icej;>lafining and evaluation and staff evaluation (9 responses). 



•Management* planning (MIS -^development, PPBS .development, 
community r-elafions planning and evaluation, etc.) (9 rl^sponses). 

Question /6);\>^!What do you believe are the major obstacles -to 
incorporating a^planning and evaluation function in your district?" 

•^Lack of ^dmirristrativeti^ti^nd pei*sonnel (11 responses), 

\ ^ • ■ ■■ . . ' 

• LacJ< of board cdmmitmenYand ^aff resistance (10 responses). 
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> Financial costs of planning and evaluation (10 responses). 
Uncertainty of ability of results and findings (8 responses)i 
• Lack of effective moCi^ls for local use (7 responses). 
Comment? 

During the. nineteen interviews that were'held, the conversations ranged 
over a wide variety of subjects, some of which were not captured or 
reflected in thp ten survey questions. Some of these are presented below. 
In some' instances, these are the opinions of only one person, while in 
other cases they represent what appears to be a prevailing viewpoint of the 
respondents. ' ' 

• Many administrators ^pressed frustration regarding the number and* 
variety of demands and pressures they mustrespond to on a daily basis. 
These activities, while important to tTO routing opeVation of the 
district, often become so'titpe consuming^ tbere is no time available to ' 
devote to higher' level planning and evaluation work. Coupled with 
inadequate or nonexistent budgets for such purposes and what is 
viewed as a lack of administrative personnel,' the no time-no 
money-no people situation makes it difficult for many districts to do 
mpre than is currently being done. 

•Facilities still rank high among ^l^cal' needs as perceived by the 
respondents, and there isXgeneral agreement that enrollments will rise 
again within five years orNp. Many administrators are skeptical of 
school census figures for their district based on past expeVience. Efforts 
to correct facilfties inadequacies are not genecally well received by 
district residents who tend^ to believe enrollments are dropping and 
pressures are off the buildings for the forseeable future. 

• Accountability demands by school boards and the general public were 
found to be at a relatively low level in the majority of the districts 
involved. There is considerable interest, however,Mn the evaluation of 
teachers and admin i$trators, and there were enough , management MBO 
systems *f!ed to suggest this is becoming fairly widespread in the state. - 

• It appears the schools'have "opened up" In recent years in many of the 

districts sun/eyed. This is indicated by the number of times school 
» »» • • 
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'Cotincils, citizen <^ advisory committees, public relMions efforts, 
commCinity based needs assessments, and improved fa<?ulty 
participation were cited by responjients. 

• There appears to be gene(al agreement that in the next *five years 
budgets wiji be tight, innovation and change may face more resistance, 
p&r^ppil costs will continue to rise, especially in view of expanded 
high-cW^handicapped children servift^s; there will be more emphasis on 

^Ijasic acivdemic j3rograms and vocational /career preparation; and state 
and federal requirements will probably inftuence fcycal operations more 
than Ipcal decisions will. * m>- 

• It is. difficult f.or DPI consultants to femain^uely'-well informed about 
and sensitive to local needs, problems, and conditions after a period of 
employment i^i the state agency^. Regardless of how conscientious apd 
competent these individuals may be, it is difficult to understand and 
appreciate the local district world of reality after being out of it for a 
period of years. ' ) ♦ ♦ . 

• There is a real ^i^eed to examine the prpductivity of personnel employed 
in ipcal districts.yThere is a great deal of wasted tirtieand effort both in 
the classrooms and other "areas of district ,^fJ6r3liorvr An attitude of 




laxity has develop^ fp.some extent which hurts the total effot 

• The basic^Q^demic^lDr^am should have greater control exercised o^er^ 
it, bo{h in content and^^odology\so^^ is a^greater assurance that 
minim^r educational ^ex^jeclti^ions o\ the locsti community are being 
met. 

• The yeat^amount of innovation and experirrientation in the past decade 
has been l^erieficlat in general, but in some instances, this has been 
accomplished at a cost to some pupils who have been subjected to 

• unproved'meth^ologies and materials. ^ 

• The disinte^ratron or redefinition/restruct^riag of the family which is 
now occurnng is going to result in increased problems and costs for the 
schools ^^beoQXise--^ The presence~"Vf — target^jujiTlbe 

, psychologicalty-damaged or troubled children who [lave beerTeXposecL: 
to undesirable home situations. Treatment of such children will require 
expensive, specialized personnel. 
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• Local district autonomy, or what is left of it, is being lost by the public, 
to the professional educators. Adminfstrators/school boards on* onp 

^ hand and teacher unions on the other are struggling over questions ^f 
power and authq^y and the lay community is bemg by-pass^, in/the 
process. The gradual, annual erosion of school board power is reducing 
the Influence of the public in their schools and replacing i;: with 
professional educational viewpoints. 4 ^ ^ 

• The current trend of the DPI toward becoming a regul/tory and 
supervisory agency in response to legislative pressures and r/andate's is 

-perceived as a very unfortunate situation. The qo operative, professional 
partnerships between LEAs and the* DPI is being threatened, some 
respondents believe, and this will l^e bad for tfie public scJ|6ol system if 
it continues or increases. There is also some feelinq/ among local 
administrators that^ DPI does not have an effective irVtiuence on the 
legislature and significant educational decisions are/made without 
adequate departmental involvement. 

• The "administrat!\4e team" concept appears to be well/established ip the 
majority of "districts included in the sun/ey. Sort*' superintendents 
included central ^i^ staff and building principaldin the intervie\(vs/ 
while others shared the. questions >n advance witfl such persons to 
provide for a greater variety of opinions and additicn^information to ^ 
be shared. Several superintendents cited the use of tegulari.y scheduled 
^'dministrattve meetings ^ith principals and central* office st«ff as 



indication of improved i nternal fa nning procedures. ' 



an 



•Approximately one-fourth of the respondents indicated thjer.e are!, 
considerations related to schoolbo'ards which should be hotecf. These 
Included the difficulty of keeping boards well informed regarding the 
state and federal requirements that must be met; the fine line that often*" 

v^x^s^betjrt^ policy formulation and administrative/management 1. 
functions; and the'probl|fns of working with board members who are 
ejected On a single issue or'have a very narrow interest in only one small 
areb. of district operation and lack a broad v^iew and understanding of 
the total' educational process. Superintendents who. discussed these 
areas generally felt, however, they had good boards to work with, but 
there exists ^n^ed for more inservice education for many board 
members- ^ • , *■ 

' '16 . 
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